off till the visitors ‘left. 


-ren’s picture-books. 
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A SILENT SINGER. 


{Lovingly dedicated to Helen A. Keller after 
reading some of her beautiful letters. In one she 
said, ‘**I am very, very happy. God wants us to 
be happy. He did not want Hischild to be dumb: 
and when I go to him, He will let his angels teach 
me to sing.”] 


Sweet Helen, when I think of thee, 
With sightless eyes and sealed ears, 
Yet pining not in misery, 
But with a spirit full of cheer, 
Seeing with inward vision clear, 
The loveliness of earth and sky, 
I blush that mortals blest as I, 
So little see, so little hear. 


And though thy soul in silence dwells, 
There is a voice that speaks to thee 
Of birds that sing in shady dells, 
Of mountain streamlet wand’ring free, 
Of rustling leaves on forest tree; 
And sweet notes of home and love, 
Have kept thee gentle as a dove 
Wooed by some woodland melody. 


Thy heart is like a wind-harp’s wire, 
Whereon sweet music slumbering lies, 

Till, swept by Zephyr’s breath, the lyre 
‘To natures harmony replies, 

‘* Oh let me sing,” thy spirit cries, 
Throbbing the while, like fettered bird ; 
Dear child believe, thy prayer is heard, 

And thou shalt sing in Paradise. 


But e’en on earth thy tuneful soul, 
Replete with love of all things fair, 
May find a voice in written scroll 
To smooth the brow of grief or care, 
To bid all burdened spirits hear, 
Bravely as thine, their daily cross, 
Till purified by pain and loss, 
In heaven the angel’s song they share. 
—Margaret 7. Canby, author of ‘* Birdie 
and his Fairy Friends.” 
WILMINGTON, DeL., Feb. 238, 1892. 
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A DEAF-MUTE HERO. 


BY HARRIS TAYLOR. 


From the Canadian Mute. 


Tom Bennant was born deaf. He 
had two brothers and three sisters. 
His father was a poor farmer and a 
renter at that. His mother was 
alwayssick. Both fatherand moth 2r 
were ashamed of ‘'om. They had 
never seen a mute before, and they 
thought he was an idiot. Mr. Ben- 
nant never spoke of ‘l’om to any one. 
When company came ‘Tom was taken 
The child- 
ren did not want to play with him 
and their parents did not want to see 
him about. 

Little ‘Tom was very lonely, but 
he could not tell any one his feel- 
ings. Often he would try to climb 
upon the bed to pat his mother’s 
face, but she would motion him to 
get down. He would try to follow 
his father to the field, but he was 
never allowed to, go. He would 
sometimes pick up one of the child- 
The book was 
always instantly taken from him 
because he would tear it. His only 
companion was a cur dog. He and 
the dog seemed to understand each 
other. ‘The neighbors, seeing boy 
and dog together, would often say, 
‘‘That dog has ten times more sense 
than that crazy Bennant bov.” 

When ‘Tom was five years old, the 
dog was killed for sucking eggs. 


‘om was very sad, but no one no- 
ticed his grief. A few days later, 
Mary coming home from school 
saw her picture-book torn up and 
the pieces scattered over the floor. 
She knew ‘lom was the culpript. 
She was very angry. She at once 
began to search for him. He was 
nowhere in sight. The other ehild- 
ren joined in the search but they did 
not find him. Just before sun-down 
their father came home from town. 
The children told him of the torn 
book and of ‘lom’s disappearance. 
He picked up a long stick and said: 
‘Til soon ‘find him.” ‘Tom was 
found sitting down by the dead dog. 
lis father came up behind and stood 
still to watch him. He had torn a 
picture of a dog out of the book. 
Ife was holding the picture in one 
hand and patting the dog’s head 
with the other. He would look at 
the picture awhile and then at the 
dog. He would make gestures to the 
silent brute, then burst out erying. 
The dog stunk so badly one could 
hardly endure it, but ‘Tom did not 
notice this. He had father and 
mother, sisters and brothers: but his 
only friend was the dog. Now the 
dog was dead. 

Mr. Bennant had in ended to whip 
‘l'om for tearing the book. But he 
threw away the stick. ‘Tom saw the 
stick falland jumped up. He saw 
his father and hiding the picture 
under his shirt, ran to the house. 
Mr. Bennant sympathized with the 
boy in grief, but he could not see whya 
boy sheuld ery over a mean, thieving, 
egg-sucking dog. However Tom 
was allowed to keep the picture. 
Never a day passed but he took out 
that picture and looked at it. He 
went out in the yard and picked up 
the dog’s bonesand piled them in his 
trunk. They were always thrown 
out. Finally, he was allowed to put 
them in a box out of the house. 
Here no one molested them. 


When Tom was six years old his 
father heard of a school for deaf 
chiidren. Here he was informed 
that his boy could be educated and 
that without money. Mr. Bennant 
had no idea ‘Tom could learn 
anything, but he wanted the bov 
taken off his hands. In a few weeks 
‘'um was sent to the school. Of 
course everything was very queer to 
him when he first got there. What 
seemed to be the queerest was that 
here were so many other child- 
ren like himself. After a few days 
however he became acquainted and 
was delighted with his surroundings. 
He showed his teacher the picture 
of the dog and managed to make his 
story understood. Mr. Wells, his 
teacher, was interested, and Tom 
found another friend. Indeed, he 
found friends all around him. He 
soon learned to write on his slate. 
Before the end of the year he could 


write many sentences and knew the 
names of his family and many things 
around him. Not only this but he 
learned how to work and draw 
pictures. 

When he went home in June he 
showed what he could do.. He took 
his slate and wrote the names of his 
father, his mother and his brother 
and his sisters, and many other 
things he had learned at school. He 
taught the children to spell on the 
fingers and to make signs. ‘Tom 
was no longer the idiot of the family. 
All were astonished. Myr. Bennant 
was not ashamed of ‘l’om now. ‘The 
neighbors would come in. Thev 
would see Tom writing and could 
hardly believe he was really the same 
boy. They soon began to. say, 
‘Tom is the smartest child Bennant 
has got.” 

‘om was in school twelve years. 
He could have been graduated two 
vears earlier but he was thought to be 
too young. .‘The day after he was 
graduated he was offered a position 
us book-keeper in a large grocery 
house but declined it. He decided 
to help his father on thefarm. Mr. 
Bennant had bought a farm and 
needed his help. ‘om staid on the 
farm and worked for two years, dur- 
ing which time he kept his father’s 
accounts. <All his spare time he 
would get a book and stay by his sick 
mother’s beside and wait on her. 

One day his voungest sister Kate 
came running into the house erying 
und said a ratile-snake had bitten 
her on the ankle. She was badly 
seared but finally told ‘Tom what was 
the matter. He had read in the 
newspapers how to treat a snake bite. 
He hunted for some whiskey but 
none wason hand. He picked upa 
bottle of camphor and made his sister 
drink a quantity of it. LHe then took 
cut his knife and lacerated the place 
where the snake had bitten her. 
Then placing his month on the 
wound he sucked out the poison. 
This he spit out of his mouth. But 
he had recently had a tooth pulled 
and bis gum was still sore. Aftera 
while his sister was safe but Tom 
began to feel dizzy. He now rew- 
lized he himself was poisoned. He 
rushed to the camphor bottle, but 
the camphor was nearly all gone. 
He drank what was left buat it had 
no effect. 

When Mr. Bennant arrived ‘Tom 
was nearly gone. [lis mind was 
wandering. He had gone back to 
his childhood days and was thinking 
of his old-time friend. the cur dog. 
He signed for the picture of his old 
comrade. It was found in his trunk 
for he had always kept it. The 
picture was put in his hand. He 
clutched it instantly. For a mo- 
ment he came to himself. He 
reached out his left hand and grasped 
his sister Kate’s. ‘Thus with one 


hand holding the picture of his old 
friend and the other holding the 
sister he had saved. he died. Tom 
was a hero. Even when uneducated 
and thought to be an idiot he was a 
heroatheart. The spirit that caused 
him to sit by the dead dog and 
mourn In his igorant childhood, was 
the same that after years made him 
give his life to save his sister. 


es 


A Deat- Mute Executed by 

: Mistake. 

An awful mistake was recently 
committed in a town of La Mancha. 
Spain. A criminal was being con- 
ducted to the place of execution, 
when he escaped and took refuge in 
iu hospital. As admission could only 
be enforced in presence of the civil 
authorities, the building was sur- 
rounded until the magistrate could 
arrive. When that  functionary 
cume, an entrance was obtained, and 
i person wearing a dressinggown 
and a night-cap was seen walking in 
the yard; an officer thought he recog- 
nized him as the fugitive and at once 
arrested him. The man, on being 
questioned, did not reply, but ges- 
ticulated with great animation; he 
was, nevertheless, hurried away, and 
the sentence of execution carried out 
without his having uttered a word. 
It turned out afterward that he was 
a deaf and dumb inmate of the hes- 
pital, and the brother of the rea! 
culprit, which last cireumstance ac- 
counts for the resemblanece.—V. Y. 
Ledger. 

scnontenpsitlililimesiicinil 
Speech Restored. 


Thos. Townsend, who h»s been un- 
able to speak a word since the war of 
rebellion, has just been restored to 
the power of speech in a very remark- 
able manner, after some weeks’ treat- 
ment. He has been a life-long resi- 
dent of this place and a pensioner 
since the war. During the siege of 
Fort Donelson he was shot through 
the cheek bv a minie ball, which tore 
away lis palate, and caused complete 
paralysis in every muscle of his body. 
He was nearly buried alive by the 
soldiers while in this condition, but 
by the merest chance it was discover- 
ed that he was still living. 

When the wound healed it left a 
hole in his mouth of such dimensions 
that by inserting a glass a sight of 
the optic nerves covld be obtained. 
The case ran on all these years until 
a strolling doctor, who was operating 
in Spencer, began experimenting on 
Townsend. He hammered a plate 
from a silver quarter of a dollar, and 
by means of a silver spring attached 
it to the man’s mouth, covering the 
Jagged opening above the palate. 
Inside of a month he was able to 
pronounce syllables, and is now 
almost restored to bis old facility of 
speech.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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We are pleased to learn, by a cir 
cular issued by Dr. Gallaudet, that 
the College at Washington has gone 
into the work of articulation teaching 
with a degree of energy and on a 
scale that promise the best results. 
Prof. Gordon, long and _ favorably 
known for his scientific attainments 
and for his success in teaching the deaf 
is at the head of this department, as- 


sisted by three ladies and six gentle- 


men. ‘The results already attained are 
such as to gratify the management of 
The experience of the 
Washington teachers seems to agree 
with the views presented in a former 
report of this school, that there is 
encouragement for teaching lip-read- 
ing, if not speech, to many deaf 
pupils who have been taught only 
written language up to an advanced 
stage of their education. Such pupils 
have often had a preparation which 
fits them to take lreld of oral work 
with surprising quickness, and to 
apply to it all that they have learned 
of language in its written form. 
Prof. Gordon has prepared lists of 
words for use if speech work and for 
examination, which he can furnish. 
while the timited edition lasts, to 
those wishing copies. ‘These lists 
seem—to present the elements of 
speech in well classified order, and 
the homophonous words of most usual 
occurrence are brought together in 
their proper place. We have 
never thought this kind of drill so 
useful in lip-reading as practice in 
conversational phrases, especially 
in those which are habitually clipped 
in pronouncing. But in the produc- 
tion of artificial speech, it is, no 
doubt, important to have all the land- 
marks fixed by patient drill and the 
tine discriminations made familiar 
by practice. ‘This is apparently what 
Prof. Gordon has aimed to do, and 
the work has been done with thor- 
oughness and exactness. 


THE opinion expressed in this 
year’s report of the New Jersey 
School, that deafness is not, on the 
whoie, increasing in this country, 
has met dissent in some quarters, as 
was to have been expected. ‘The 
theory has been more generally held 
that acommunity composed exclusive- 
ly of deaf-mutes and kept up entirely 
by intermarriage among its members, 


would produce, in the course of some 
generations, a new deaf variety of the 
human race. ‘The notion that such 
«community would tend to become 
extinct instead of forming a race 
apart from, and, of course, inferior 
to the original stock, seems to be re- 
sented by some of the deaf, as Dr. 
Bell’s theory of the ‘* Deaf Variety” 
was; although the question is one 
that ought to be determined by reas- 
oning rather than by feeling. It is 
true that the basis of statistics on 
which the suggestion was founded is 
not broad enough to justify a con- 
fident statement of the theory as estab- 
lished, or even as having a great pre- 
ponderance of probability. But we 
believe the facts, such as they are, 
ure not assailed, they certainly do 
point in the direction indicated, and 
there are, so fur as we are informed, 
no equally extensive collections of 
facts bearing on the subject which 
shows a contrary probability. We 
speak with some caution, not having 
studied with especial reference to this 
point the very fuil tables published 
by Dr. Bell. His tables, however, 
were prepared without reference to 
this particular point. He aimed to 
show that the number of deaf 
offspring from the marriage of deaf 
parents Was exvessive, not that the 
total number of offspring was either 
large or small in comparison with 
the normal standard. While, as we 
say, we do not think the facts given 
are conclusive, they certainly are 
more than a counterpoise to those 
sometimes brought forward to cause 
an alarm lest we should have a large 
distinct breed of hereditary deaf- 
mutes quartered on the State. But 
whether the theory is sound or not, 
we should try to form our opinions, 
as on other subjects, according to the 
weight of evidence and not as the 
result is pleasant or disagreeable to 
our feelings. 


From ‘‘Gray Days snd Gold,” by 
William Winter, a book of travels in 
Great Britain, we take the following: 


*‘One of the interesting features of 
Lichfield is an inscription that vividly 
recalls the ancient strife of Round- 
head and Cavalier, two centuries 
anda half ago. ‘This is found upon 
a stone scutcheon, set in the wall 
over the door of the house that is 
No. 24 Dam street, and these are its 
words: ‘March 2d, 1643, Lord 
Brooke, a General of the Parliament 
Forces preparing to besiege the 
Close of Lichfield, then garrisoned 
For King Charles the First, received 
his death-wound on the spot Beneath 
this Inscription, By ashot in the fore- 
head from Mr. Dyott, a gentleman 
who had placed himself on the Battle- 
ments of the great steeple, to annoy 
the Besiegers.’ Sir John Gell suc- 
ceeded Lord Brooke when the latter 
had been shot by Mr. Dyott, who is 
said to have been deaf and dumb, 


but who certainly was not blind.” 


Walt Whitman. 

Mr. Walt Whitman died in Cam- 
den sivce our last number was issued. 
An old heathen proverb tells us to 
speak nothing but good about the 
dead. God tells us tospeak nothing 
but the truth about any thing. We 
want to say a few words about Mr. 
Whitman and will try, as fur as we 
ean, to follow both the above author- 
ities. Mr. Whitman has been ealled 
‘the good gray poet.” Voltaire 
said of the institution known in his 
time as the Holy Roman Empire, that 
there was about it nothing holy, no- 
thing Roman and nothing imperial. 
Mr. Whitman came rather nearer 
justifying his flattering appellation, 
for we believe it is not disputed that 
he was gray. 

Whitman has been called the 
most manly of our -writers, and 
he plumed himself more upon this 
quality than on any thing else. 
‘The merit of his poems (so to call 
them) seems indeed to be a frank ex- 
pression of the feeling and desires of 
«strong healthy male animal, like the 
crowing of a cockerel. He ‘* felt 
good,” and jovously announced the 
fact, adding a catalogue of the things 
he liked to see and to do. shewing 
his manliness, we suppose, bya fine 
disregard of all the restraints of 
morals, decency and refinement. 

During the war he was a nurse in 
® military hospital —a useful and 
patriotic position, although some men 
who had less to say about their phy- 
sical perfection and their manliness, 
felt called on to take the somewhat 
harder and more dangerous work of 
bearing arms at the front. It was 
surely the irony of fate that this 
superb human animal who so ** glo- 
ried in the flesh,” died a prematurely 
old man at fifty-seven after years of 
senile decay, while such men as 
Tennyson and Gladstone are fresh 
and vigorous at over eighty. 

After all, it is asmall matter, now 
he is dead, whether or not he was a 
yreat poet and a brave, virile man. 
Iteven makes little difference (except 
perhaps to himself) whether his life 
was moral or the reverse. But it 
does make a difference to the cause 
of good morals that, even in papers 
devoted to education, we find col- 
umus of unqualified praise of such a 
man and his works. 

Whitman certainly did set forth 
some worthy thoughts in strong and 
fitting words. He had a genuine ad- 
miration for men who, like Lincoln, 
showed strength, courage and mag- 
nanimity. Let us give such a man 
the credit to which he is entitled, but 
let us not confound our ideas of mor- 
als and decency for his or any one’s 
benefit. 

A manly writer is one whose words 
make us strong to bear the toil, the 
suffering, the injustice of which life 
is full. Nostrength, but only weak- 
ness comes from ignoring or rebell- 
ing against the established standards 
of conduct, the eternal law of right. 
In the words of Lowell, a real poet 
who was also a really manly man: 


‘“‘Three roots bear up dominion—Know-. 


ledge, Will. 

These two are strong, but stronger yet 
the third; | 
Obedience—’tis the strong tap-root that still 

Knit round the rock of Duty, is not 
stirred, 
Tho’ heaven-sent tempests work their ut- 
most will.” 


Arbor Day. 


The following programme was 
carried out at this school on Arbor 
Day, the 21st of April. 


EXERCISES IN CHAPEL. 


1. THE LORD’s PRAYER, 

Kindergarten Class. 
2. REMARKS,—‘‘ Planting as a Memorial,” 
Michael P. Condon. 
3. RECITATION,—‘“‘ Scatter in Spring-time” 
: Richard Erdman. 

4. ** THE Pansy,’’-—Recitation, by 
Josephine Scholi.- 


Costume Representation, by 
Elsie Crawford. 
5. ‘‘ THE RosE,’’—Recitation, by 


Cora Cavenner. 


Costume Representation, by 
Bessie Sutphin. 


6. ‘‘ THE DarropiL,”—Recitation, by 
Carrie Aspinall. 
Costume Representation, by 
Ruth Redman. 


7. ‘‘ THE VIOLET,”—Recitation, by 
Josephine Hattersley. 
Costume Recitation, by 
Sadie Gano. 


8. ‘*‘ THE YOUNG DANDELION,”—Recitation 
Edward M. Manning. 


9. Remarks by the Superintendent. 


The chapel slates were covered 
with life-like drawings of the flowers 
and plants, from the hand of our art 
teacher, Miss Hawkins. After the 
conclusion of the chapel exercises, 
the pupils walked to Greenwood 
Cemetery and planted beautiful 
flowering shrubs over the graves of 
their deceased playmates—Christine 
Johnston and Mary McGee. The 
afternoon was given up to recreation. 

Every thiig passed off well and 
reflected much credit on the pupils 
who took part. and on the committee 
who got up the programme— Misses 
Bunting, Hawkins and Gillin. 

A Bit From Pepys’ Diary. 


We reproduce an extract from Pe- 
py’s Diary of November 9, 1666; 
But about all, there comes in the 


-“ 


dumb boy that I knew in Oliver’s : 


time, who is mightily acquainted 
here and with 
made strange signs of the fire, and 
how the king was abroad, and many 


things they understood, but I could: 


not, which I wondered at, and dis- 
coursing with Downing about it: 
‘* Why,” savs he, ‘itis only a little 


use, and you will understand him, : 


and make him understand you with 
as much case as may be.” So I 
prayed to tell him that I was afraid 
taut my coacn would be gone, and’ 
that he shonld go down and steal one 
of the seats out ‘of the coach and 
keep it and that would make the’ 
coucuman to stay. He did this, so 
that the dumb boy did go down, and’ 
like a cunning rogue, went into the’ 
coach, pretending to sleep; and by 
and by fell to his work, but finds the 
seats nailed to the coach. So he 
could not do 1t; however, stayed 
there and stayed the coach till the 
coachman’s patience was quite spent. 
and beat the dumb boy by foree, 
and so went away, so the dumb boy 
came up and told him all the story; 
which they below did see all that 
passed, and knew it to be true 
— Deaf Chronicle ( Leeds, lng). 
cs lllalalinie gal 
Doing good is the only certainly 


happy action of a man’s life.— Sir 
Philip Sidney. 


Downing ; and he 
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CONTRIBUTED BY PUPILS. 


Matters Interesting to Them 
Written for the Silent 
Worker. 


GEORGE RIGG. 


_ Last week I received *‘ Judges Lib- 
rary” from my mother. I had a 
good laugh. We have very good fun. 
It is dear, for it costs ten cents. Do 
you want a good laugh? ‘The boys 
read the ** Judge” and had good fun. 


2 


I like to read it. 
ANNIE GAYDOS. 

My teacher received some large 
pictures. Mr. Crosby sent them from 
his store in Paterson. The pictures 
are very pretty. My teacher writes 
nice stories about thew. She asks 
many guestions about them, and the 
pupils write the answers. Weare all 
very fond of the pictures and the 
stories. We learn many new words. 


NEWARK. 


White bears are found among the 
icebergs. ‘hey are comfortable in 
cold weather. White bears are fierce 
and strong. EKsquimaux with their 
dogs capture a white bear for his fur 
and flesh. Savages use oil for food. 
They feed chiefly on fishes and seals. 
Ksquimanux drink blood and oil. We 
have white bear skins or robes in 
sleighs. What are they useful for ? 
They are good for making fur clothes. 


KATIE TRACY. 


On the 27th. of March, Mrs. 
Miller took Annie Gaydosand me out 
fora walk. We walked tothe prison. 
The prison is a large building. It is 
made of stone. We saw two convicts 
at work in the yard. They were 
raking the flower-beds. One man 
was watching them. We went toa 
friend’s house. She is Mrs. Miller’s 
friend. Annie and I saw a little 

irl play the piano and the lady sang. 
Ve could not hear the music. e 
were pleased to watch them. 


BESSIE SUTPHIN. 

I will tell you about my brother- 
in-law. I met bim in the station 
last Saturday afternoon and he was 
exceedingly giad to see me, and I 
asked him about my home. I gave 
him an orange and candies and he 
thanked me very much. Do you 
know what my __ brother-in-law’s 
name is? His name is Joun Ramsey 
and he told me that Grandma was 
sick and I am sorry for her, and she 
is not better. I told him that I sent 
love to May. John Ramsey never 
saw my school and he will perhaps 
come here next June, because the 
pupils want to see him. 


KATIE STETSER. 


On March 20th, 1892, Mrs. Bice 
took her pupils in her Sunday School 
class to church and Mrs, Ervin 
taught the girls to sign the Lord’s 
Prayer.* ‘They remember it very well 
and signed it in Sunday School. 
They went over about half past 
seven and they came home at ten 
o’clock. All of the people were very 
much pleased to see how the pupils 
signed. Mrs. Ervin helped Mrs. 
Bice to make the girls do it right. 
Mrs. Bice is very glad that the girls 
know of their signs, but she is very 
sorry because Florence Ellis was 


sick and she could not go to Sunday | 
School. 


RICHARD ERDMAN. 


Squirrels are found in nearly every 
country in the world. Sometimes 
they will go toa new home by thous- 
ands. If they find a river too wide 
for them to go over, they will go back 
into the woods to hunt for pieces of 
wood or bark. ‘Then they go to sea. 
Their tails serve as sail and rudder. 
It looks funny as it uses its paws for 
hands, and it sits up as we do at the 
table. ‘They live in hollow trees. 
Its food consists of nuts. It is re- 
markable for climbing very fast and 
is mischievous. Do you like to keep 
squirrels ? What is it useful for? 
It can jump from a high tree to the 
ground. It does not hurt itself. 


JOSIE SCHOLL. 


Easter will be on Sunday, April 
17th. Some of the boys and girls 
will go home on April 14th. I 
hope that they will have a good time 
at home. I hope they will come 
here again. My papa said that he 
will send me a box. If I get a box 
from him, I will be very happy. I 
will have enough to eat. I hope we 
will have a good time here. I wish 
the pupils to have a happy Easter. 
My father would not let me go home 
on Kaster. I said, *‘All right, I will 
be patient.” I hope my friend and 
papa will come to see me after 
Easter. We will have some eggs, 
but we have no colored eggs here. 
Some of the pupils will receive their 
boxes on Easter and they will be 
very glad to hear from their parents. 
I hope we will have enough to eat 
from home. We will see our family 
und we want to hurry to go home 
next summer. I will stay here this 
time, but I used to go home for 
Easter, but I can not go home this: 
time. Ifeel very bad. I hope we 
will have a good time at Easter. 


EMMA BEESLEY. 


On the 7th of May the pupils will 
surely have to go to Barnum’s Circus 
and we hope we will have a pleasant 
time and lots of fun. I imagine we 
will see the animals from Africa or 
Asia. When we see strange animals 
we will open our mouths because we 
have never seen them before. I 
imagine so. I suppose we will have 
w parade in the morning and we 
always have pleasure seeing it. 
When it will stop, it is all over. 
We will be sad but then we will have 
a Barnum’s circus next year and we 
will be wistful for a long time. 
When it goes away, we always talk 
wll about it. Will you be amazed 
about She would 
not go to the circus. She always 
stays at home all day. She likes to 
be an old maid. She is always 
prouder than some of the girls. I 
always request her to go out of doors 
sometimes, but she don’t like to go, 
and says it is a bore to go. Sheisa 


cross-patch, but she improves some. 
qq» 


Morrison Heady deaf, dumb, and 
blind, has made a drawing for a new 
State House for Kentucky, which is 

ronounced wonderful by those who 

ave seen it. Mr. Heady, notwith- 
standing his affliction, goes about by 
himself even through the streets of 
Louisville. He wears a white glove 
on his right hand which contains a 
full alphabet of raised letters and 


Teachers’ Meeting. 

‘The ‘Teachers’ Meeting for March 
was held at the usual hour and place 
on Thursday, March 31st. After 
usual routine of opening the meet- 
ing, the following subjects were 
announced for discussion :— 

1. A Programme for Arbor-Day. 

2. The use of Periodicals in our 
School Work. 

Mr. Jenkins said there is quite a 
literature on the subject of Arbor- 
Day Observance, but as the exercises 
recommended are designed for hear- 
ing cbildren, they consist largely of 
declamation and recitation and so 
are not suitable for our pupils. 
Miss Gillin spoke of a book on the 
subject, advertised in the School 
Journal. After some discussion it 
was moved and carried that a com- 
mittee of three, to be appointed by 
the Chair, should prepare a_pro- 
gramme for Arbor-Day. Miss Bunt- 
ing, Miss Gillin and Miss Hawkins 
were appointed such committee. 

With respect to the use of our 
school periodicals, Miss Bunting 
spoke of the Daily Bulletin, espe- 
cially the Saturday’s issue, as having 
been extremely useful to her in the 
formation of language lessons for 
Monday. ‘The little stories given in 
that issue are read with interest by 
her pupils. She also spoke of the 
story of Ali Baba, lately finished by 
her class. Some of her pupils wrote 
the whole story in their own lan- 
guage and connectedly. It had help- 
ed them to think and write with some 
regard to the proper order and se- 
quence of events. Mr. Jenkins read, 
as apropos to Miss Bunting’s remarks, 
an extract from the paper of Mr. Mc- 
D in the last Silent Educator, 
‘on the tendency of the deaf to write 
in a fragmentary, disconnected way. 

Miss Gillin said that her pupils, 
the youngest in the school, enjoyed 
the Bulletin, picking out, with much 
zest, such words as they had learned. 
She thought that, with such pupils, it 
was a great gain to have the printed 
page become a familiar and a welcome 
object, even though they could get 
but little from it directly. She 
avoided making the perusal of the 
paper a task, but helped the children 
with any difficulties which they 
brought to her. 

Mr. Jenkins spoke with approba- 
tion of the Printer’s Apprentice, 
which, however, is of use chiefly to 
those pupils who are learning the art 
of printing. 

Harper’s Weekly and Scribner’s 
Magazine were spoken of as periodi- 
cals which might %e used in the 
school-room to keep the pupils in- 
formed and interested in regard to 
matters of-current interest while 
also learning language. Miss Dey 
said that she had used the illustra- 
tions which have been coming out 
from time to time of the Columbian 
Exposition buildings, as a text for 
lessons to one of her lip-reading 
classes, with great advantage. ‘The 
technical magazines on dress-making 
printing and wood-work, taken by 
the school, are found useful in this 


way. 
Mr. Jenkins said that he wished 
to have questions and subjects for 
these meetings suggestec. by different 
teachers. It was moved and voted 
that a comaittee of three be appoint- 


this is the only means he has of com- 


municating with the world.—Zz. 


ed by the Chair at each meeting to 


select subjects for the next. Mrs. 
Ervin, Miss Dey and Mr. Lloyd were 
appointed such a committee. The- 
meeting then adjourned. 


A Leap Year Party. 


The girls in the upper classes of 
this school have formed a social 
organization which they call the 
Eureka Club. On the 18th of last 
month they gave a ‘* Leap Year 
Party” which, as it was their first 
“function,” they determined te make 
w thorough-going success. ‘The in- 
vitations were neatly written out, in 
correct phraseology, on _ suitable 
stationery, and sent out at the proper 
time. . 

‘The programmes were gottev up 
very tastefully, in the printing-office 
of the school, and the covers were 
painted in varions pretty devices by 
the pupils of the art class. The elub 
gave a generous order for refresh- 
ments to Hill, the well-known 
caterer, and some of the members of 
the club, who are skilful housewives, 
prepared with their own hands de- 
licious cake. ‘Through the courtesy 
of Capt. Snowden at the State Ar- 
senal, they were able to decorate the 
room verv handsomely with flags, 
and they also bought pink and white 
muslin and tissue paper which were 
combined with great taste, and with 
the Chinese lanterns suspended from 
the gas-fixtures, gave the assembly- 
room a fine appearance. On _ the 
north wall was the legend in large 
letters ‘‘ Leap Year, March 18, ’92. 
Each guest, on entering the room 
received a button-hole bouquet of 
lovely La France roses and carnations. 
The dancing was carried on with 
spirit and with entire propriety. 
Games were provided for those who 
prefered to amuse themselves in that 
way. 

The young ladies were very polite 
hosts and did not leave their less 
attractive guests to languish as wall- 
flowers, but gave a share of attention 
to every one. At half-past nine 
supper was served and each lady took 
a gentleman into the banqueting 
room, where tables were spread and 
the gentlemen took seats while the 
ladies waited on them. The party 
broke up at eleven—a muel later 
hour than is usually fixed for the 
close of our evening entertainments 
and which was allowed ‘‘only just 
thisonce.” All enjoved the occasion 
very much, and we think it contribu- 
ted to the improvement as well as to 
the enjoyment of those who took 
part. We should like to see all the 
boys show as good manners all the 
time as we saw at the party, and we 
think the girls who got up the en- 
tertainment have learned some new 
points about etiquette, about decora- 
tion and about cookery. By the way, 
we know ladies who make consider- 
able money by working, at their own 
homes, on just such kind of decora- 
tion as this—painting menu cards, 
and the like, for dinner parties, 
dances and other entertainments. 
We congratulate the Eureka Club on 
their success and hope they will help 
to raise the standard of courtesy and 
intelligence among our pupils. 


Kindness—a language which the 
dumb can speak, and the deaf un- 
derstand.— Boree. am 
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LOCAL ITEMS. 


As Picked up By the ‘** Silent 
Worker’’ Reporter. 


Miss Dey was calle€ away by the 
death of her father. She has the 
sympathy of the whole school with 
her in her affliction. 1 


Miss M. Gillin and a lady friend 
took their bicycles to Philadelphia, 
during Easter week, and spent the 
dav riding in Fairmount Park. 

The school received a new pupil 
recently. He is fourteen years old, 
and his name is Harry Smith. He 
is a semi-mute and can talk very 
well. 

We understand that Josie Hatters- 
ley’s father has declined a very fine 
offer to move his business to Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota. He has too many 
business interests here to leave. 

A large number of pupils went 
away to spend the Easter vacation, 
as did also most of the teachers. The 
vacation extended from Thursday, 
the 14th, till Tuesday the 19th. 


Mr. Ranald Douglas is expected 
here early in May to take photog- 
raphs. He hopes to get many or- 
ders outside, besides many from the 
School. He isaskilful photographer. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins paid a visit 
to their country place in KEnglish- 
town, N. J., during the Easier holi- 
days. ‘They are getting their sum- 
mer cottage ready, so they can occu- 
py it as soon as school closes for the 
annual vacation. 

The weather this month has been 
cold and dry, and tue flowers are very 


backward, in “consequence. Mrs. 
Jenkins, Miss Bunting and Miss 


Gillin are very fond of raising flowers. 
Would not the girls like to have some 
flowers on their side of the grounds? 


The base-ball season has opened 
and our boys have organized for 
business. Mrs. Gulick has laid in a 
large stock of armica and sticking 
plaster. Our nine this year is not 
as strong as last vear’s team, but 
they will do their best and hope for 
some luck. 

Mary Springsteen, a former pupil, 
and Spencer IHannold, of Philadel- 
phia, were married on the twentieth 
of April, at the bride’s home in 
Oceanic. Mr. Jenkins was prevent- 
ed by his lameness from attending 
the wedding and assisting with the 
ceremony. ‘hey stopped at the 
school on their wedding tour. 

Mr. Stephenson was appointed 
eatcher for a picked nine of ‘T'ren- 
tonians, which played against the 
New York Giants on the 13th inst. 
The city papers the next morning 
said that Stephenson’s nimble antics 
was a rare treat for the Giants. He 
played his best and received many 
flattering compliments from a large 
circle of admirers. Mr. Stephenson 
is a graduate of the New Jersey 
School for Deaf-Mutes. 

Bicycling is certainly one of the 
best kinds of exercise for brain- 


| have broken nothing during the week 


workers, and persons who have to 
stay much in the house. Our school 
is quite a headqnarters for bicycles, 
Miss Gillin, Mr. Gaffney, and Mr. 
Porter are enthusiastic and expert in 
the use of their, wheel, and they all 
agree that their health has been 
much improved by the exercise. 
They often take a run of fifteen or 
twenty miles, and feel all the better 
for it. 

We read in the Advance that a 
dish-washing machine has been in- 
troduced into the Illinois Institution. 
We snould like to have one here, as 
the work of washing dishes takes a 
good deal of time, and a good many 
dishes get broken in the process, 
The girls who are large enough, take 
turns a week at a time in this work. 
A record is kept by the monitor of 
the dishes broken during the week. 
Those of the dish-washing party who 
get a treat. This plan works well. 
icduiiedililicibanies 


ABOUT THE DEAF. 


Interesting Items Gleaned from 
' Exchanges. 


The postmaster at Little Sandusky, 
Ohio, is a deaf-mute. 


It is reported that two deaf-mutes 
by the names of Aidersley and Salli- 
van are working in the gold mines 
of Southern California. ; 


Mr. ©. Hf. Cory has disposed of 
his interest in the Silent Press, and 
hereafter Ed, I. Holyeross— will 
have full control of the paper. 


r e 
The ‘‘Proteans,” of the New York 


Institution, have decided upon the 
purchase of a 24 foot Whitehall boat. 
It will be christened ** Proteus.” 


It has been decided to hold the 
next National Conventfou of the 
Deaf-Mutes in Chieago during the 
World’s Fair just before the Conven- 
tion of Principals and ‘Teachers take 
Place. 


The Louisiana Supreme Court 
decided that deaf-mutes cannot re- 
cover damages for injuries resulting 
from carelessness on their part. <A 
woman tried to cross a street, with- 
out looking about first, and was ran 
over, She sued and lost the case. 


. 


There is » deaf man in) Vernon 


County, Missouri, who has been 
managing a large stock farm. Le 


intends to teach all his employes the 
manual alphabet, and so experience 
no difficulty in managing his farm. 
He successfully pursued a similar 
plan, when he wasa rental-agent and 
construction superintendent. 


The Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, of New 
York City, will gladly undertake to 
arrange, transfer and place on ex- 
hibition at the Convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf, to 
be held in Chicago in 1893, samples 
of skill and artistic design in the way 
of printing. Here is an opportunity 
for deaf printers to demonstrate 
what they can do. 3 


Ernest Frevert. nine years old, an 


inmate of the Orphans’ Home at 


Carson, Nev., became stone blind 
not long ago. ‘The following day he 
became deaf and dumb and the third 
he went insane. Sunday a rapid 
change took place and the boy now 
shows every sign of recovery of all 
his lost senses. ‘I‘he case has baffled 
the doctors and has no known par- 
illel. 

It is noticed that in every jury 
there is at least one crank. ‘There 
was one juryman who hung the jury 
for six hours because the prisoner 
was deaf. Ile said he had read 
some where that it was contrary to 
the Constitution to convict a man 
withont a hearing, and he hoped 
that his right arm might cleave to 
the roof of his mouth if he ever went 
back on the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Prof. W. J. Jones, of the New 
York Institution, has been enaged to 
lecture before the students of tlie 
National Deaf-Mute College, in 
Washington, D. C., May 7th. His 
subject will be ‘*Ilamlet.” Prof. 
Jones has a wide reputation as a lec- 
turer in the sign-language, and 
humerous cails have been made on 


try. Last summer he went as far as 
St. Louis, just to lecture, and had an 
appointment in Chicago a few days 
later, but was unexpectedly called 
home on account of sickness in his 
family. 


THE CRY OF THE SILENT. 


BY MINNIE M. STRICKLER. 
Bend low thy ear, O gracious father! 
Hark unto our voiceiess crv. 
See, we kneel before Thee pleading, 
Heavenly Father, pass us not by. 


Deaf are our ears, ute are our voices, 

Naught know we of chant or song; 
Lonely in our grief we seek Thee. 

O, Thou who hearcst ! help us along. 
Thy bird sings merrily in yonder tree-top, 

Thy stream flows gently along its way, 
But for us there is no music, 

Pitying Saviour ! to Thee we pray. 
Fain would we praise Thee with joyous 

voices, 

Lift high our souls in heavenly songs, 
But Thou hast will’d and we answer; 

Heavenly Father ! Thy will be done. 

—Cunadian Mute. 


A Weird Story. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer in a re- 
cent issue gives*tsome weird stories” 
recounted by old grave diggers, among 
which we find the following:**The 
most thriliing experience I ever had 
was with a deaf and dumb girl,” said 
Mever Helwitz,now night watehnian 
at the United Jewish Cemetery on 
Walnut Hills. ‘In the summer time 
I very often place my cot on a new- 
made grave und there sleep to wateh 
it. My dog I sometimes fasten to 
my foot with achain. One night I 
had fallen asleep, when suddenly | 
was awakened by a growl and a tug 
at the chain. I sat upon my cot 
and looked about. As used as I am 
to the dead, my hair fairly rose on 
my head wheo I saw on a distant 
grave a white figure. It raised and 
then lowered, uttering the most 
unearthly sounds. It then disap- 
peared again, while my trusty dog 
shrunk under my cot, growling and 


him from different parts of the coun-: 


wnd made for the ghostly figure, 
when, what do you suppose I 
found ?—a deaf and dumb girl in her 
night-dress, mourning over the grave 
of her mother.” 
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School for Deaf-Mutes. 


SUPERINTENDENT, 
WeEston JENKINS, A.M. 


STEWARD, 
Tuomas F. HEARNEN. 


ASSISTANT STEWARD, 
Evan C. Bern. 


| MATRON, 
Miss Katt Friynn. 


SUPERVISOR OF BOYs, 
Mrs. M. F. J. Guuickx. 


SUPERVISOR OF GIRLS, 
Mrs. NELLIE JONEs. 


TEACHERS. 


Acacemic Department. 
RownLAND B. Lioyp, 
Mrs. Mary P. Ervin, 
Miss Vireinia LH. Bun rine, 
Miss MARCELLA V. GILLIN, 
Mrs. Matinpa B. MILuer, 
Miss Evizaseri C. SNOWDEN, 


Articulation, 
Miss EsrELLE M. Dey. 
Industrial Department. 


Miss Frances C. HAWKINS, Drawing 
GEORGE 8. Porter, Printing 
PETER GAFFNEY, Carpentering 
WALTER WHALEN, Shoemaking — 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR 

Deaf-Mutes, established by act approved 
March 81st, 1882, offers its advantages on 
the following conditions: ‘The candidate 
must be a resident of the State, not less 
than eight nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufticient physical health 
and intellectual capacity to profit by the 
instruction afforded. ‘The person making 
application for the admission of a child as 
a pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied. by a cer- 
tificate from a county judge or county 
clerk of the county, or the chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of the township, 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli- 
cant resides, also bv a certificate from two 
freeholders of the county. These 


-certificates are printed on the same sheet 


with the forms of application, and are 
accompanied by full directions for fill- 
ing them out. Blank forms of application, 
and any desired information in: regard to 
the school, may be obtained by writing to 


the following address: 
Weston Jenkins, A. M., 


I grasped my_ revolver 


trembling. 


Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 
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